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THE  EVE  OF  A GREAT  WAR. 


“After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye — Our  Father 
which  art  in  Heaven.”- — St.  Matt.  vi.  9. 

There  must  belong  to  many  who  are  within 
these  storied  walls  to-day  a well-proven 
experience ; experience  ©f  the  indefinable 
power  and  sense  of  elevation  which  comes 
upon  us  when  we  are  in  the  presence  of  some- 
thing simply,  overwhelmingly  great  : — Some- 
times it  is  a thing  of  peace  and  beauty  : a 
valley  in  the  higher  Alps  with  snow  peaks 
near  and  far  : the  calm  of  a landless  sea 
stretching  all  around  to  the  horizon  : a 
boundless  expanse  of  undulating  desert  or 
veldt  at  sunset.  Or,  in  the  Psalmist’s  words, 
“ When  I consider  Thy  Heavens,  the  work  of 
Thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which 
Thou  hast  ordained.55  Or  again,  it  may  be 
a thing,  a vision,  of  stupendous  awe  and  even 
fearfulness,  say,  a really  great  thunderstorm 
on  sea  or  mountain  side,  or  a vast  conflagra- 
tion flaring  to  the  sky.  And  it  is  almost 
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exactly  so  with  great  human  happenings. 
When  Queen  Victoria  died  and  the  whole 
round  world  seemed  to  pause  and  think  in 
quiet  instinctive  tribute,  was  there  any  one 
but  felt  that  that  great  happening,  in  some 
indescribable,  indefinable  way — quite  apart 
from  example  or  stimulus — did  put  him  or  her 
for  the  moment  on  a higher  level  than  usual 
of  thought  and  action  and  resolve  ? It  was 
- — apart  from  all  other  influences,  and  those 
were  many — the  sobering,  uplifting  power  of 
a great  thing  occurring  in  our  own  time  in 
the  world’s  story, " one  of  the  great  things 
which  dwarfs  into  insignificance  the  usual 
interests  and  worries,  and  even  hopes  and 
sorrows,  which  looked  so  important  a few 
days  before,  and  makes  us  find  ourselves  to 
be  an  upstanding  part,  however  small,  of 
something  larger  than  we  knew. 

My  friends,  in  a very  different  way  the  same 
thing  holds  true  at  an  hour  like  this.  What  is 
happening  is  fearful  beyond  all  words,  both 
in  actual  fact  and  in  the  thought  of  what  it 
may  come  to  be.  It  is  impossible  surely  for  a 
sane  and  reverent  man  or  woman,  however 
thoughtless  ordinarily,  who  looks  out  with 
reasonable  intelligence  upon  the  human  inci- 
dents of  the  last  three  days  in  Europe,  not  to 
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feel  a sobering  influence,  and  a force  which,  in 
very  protest  against  the  horror  of  the  sight, 
uplifts  us  independently  of  ourselves  to  a 
worthier  human  level,  and  makes  us  feel  how 
greatly  it  matters  of  what  sort  we  are.  The 
occasion  sets  us  puzzling  and  wondering  in 
half  a score  of  different  ways.  Sixty-three 
years  ago,  in  1851,  everybody  was  thinking, 
and  talking,  and  hoping  about  that  new 
departure  in  human  history — the  great 

Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  the  pioneer 
endeavour  of  its  kind.  The  words  which 
great  men  then  spoke,  the  hopes  they 
deliberately  held  and  expressed  read  strangely 
now.  Possibly  some  here  at  this  moment  can 
recall  the  brilliancy  of  that  scene  in  their 
boyhood,  the  happy  auguries  of  a new  and 
blissful  era  which  had  broken  upon  the  world 
with  the  dawn  of  that  May  Day,  the  inaugura- 
tion of  an  abiding  Temple  of  Peace.  The 
poet’s  dream  had  been  realised,  the  battle-flag 
was  furled.  War,  men  were  told,  had  been 
rendered  impossible.  As  Alfred  Tennyson 
sang  a little  later  : — 

“ So  let  the  fair  white-winged  peacemaker  fly 
To  happy  havens  under  all  the  sky, 

Till  each  man  find  his  own  in  all  men’s  good, 

And  all  men  work  in  noble  brotherhood 
Breaking  their  mailed  fleets  and  armed  towers.” 
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Such  were  the  hopes,  such  the  expectations 

of  not  a few And  what  happened  ? 

Englishmen  must  have  thought  over  those  hopes 
with  a grim  feeling  in  the  icy  trenches  of 
Sebastopol,  or  in  the  noonday  glare  upon  the 
ridge  at  Delhi.  And  they  formed  a startling 
memory  for  many  others  besides  Englishmen, 
for  our  gathering  in  1851  was  cosmopolitan, 
and  some  of  the  strongest  speeches  and  the 
rosiest  prophecies  came  from  other  nationalities 
than  our  own.  What  did  those  prophets  think, 
a little  later,  about  Magenta  and  Solferino  ? 
How  were  their  hopes  illustrated,  later  still, 
on  the  hillside  at  Gravelotte  or  in  the  corn- 
fields of  Sedan  ? What  are  we  to  say  of 
Plevna,  of  Port  Arthur  ? The  strifes  were 
hotter,  some  of  the  fields  were  bloodier  than 
any  that  our  grandsires  had  known. 

Now,  what  does  all  that  mean  ? Is  it  that 
the  hopes  of  1851  were  a crazy  delusion,  and 
that  war  is  so  inveterate  and  essential  a habit 
of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  that  to  look  for 
peace  is  a fanatical  and  baseless  dream  ? Are 
the  European  telegrams  of  the  last  few  days 
the  final  answer  to  a childish  fantasy  ? My 
friends,  I do  not  believe  it  for  a moment.  To 
think  so  would,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  to  belie 
Christian  faith,  Christian  promises,  Christian 
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hope.  This  thing  which  is  now  astir  in  Europe 
is  not  the  work  of  God,  but  of  the  devil.  It 
is  not  the  development  of  God’s  purposes  ; 
it  is  the  marring  of  them  by  the  self-will,  the 
sheer  wrongness  of  man.  What  is  happening 
must  be  due  somewhere,  somehow  (I  am  not 
now  attempting  to  judge  where  or  how),  to 
the  pride,  the  high-handedness,  the  stubborn- 
ness of  men’s  temper  undoing  and  thwarting 
the  handiwork  and  Will  of  God.  We  have  got 
to  set  ourselves,  slowly  it  may  be,  but  deter- 
minedly as  the  generations  pass,  to  eradicate 
and  make  unendurable  among  men  the  temper 
from  which  such  things  spring,  to  “ shrivel  the 
falsehood  from  the  souls  of  men  ” in  the 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  who  still  goes 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  And,  never 
let  us  forget  it,  we  have  in  these  latter  years 
done  something  substantial  on  that  pathway. 
A hundred  years  ago,  no  more  than  the  barest 
handful  of  people  could  have  been  found  in 
England,  or  Germany,  or  France  who  believed 
in  any  arbitrament  except  war.  And  now  ? 
Why,  notwithstanding  all  our  shattered  hopes 
and,  as  we  are  tempted  to  murmur,  our 
unanswered  prayers,  there  are,  beyond  all 
question,  tens  of  thousands  of  thoughtful 
people  in  Europe  and  America,  as  well  as  in 
England,  who  are  throwing  themselves  with 
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an  eagerness  which  they  rightly  believe  to 
come  from  God  into  the  furtherance  of  the 
“ more  excellent  way.”  It  may  seem  to  be 
a shallow  paradox  to  state  such  a fact  at  the 
moment  when  literally  many  millions  of  men 
are  under  arms  in  Europe,  and  actual  warfare 
is  in  one  region  at  least  going  on.  None  the 
less  the  fact  is  indisputably  true,  the  fact — 
I repeat  it — that  the  number  of  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  people  who  have  a resolute 
and  unshakable  disbelief  in  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword  for 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes,  is 
far  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and 
that  it  is  steadily  increasing  every  year. 
That  its  voice  is  still  overborne  by  what  we 
must  call  “ the  other  side  ” is  only  too 
apparent : — 

“ Beneath  the  angel-strain  have  rolled 
Two  thousand  years  of  wrong.” 

An  opinion  which  can  claim  3,000 — aye,  or 
perhaps  5,000 — years  of  usage  is  not  speedily 
uprooted.  But  uprooted  it  must — yes,  please 
God,  it  shall  be.  The  melancholy  fact,  the 
bewildering  fact — the  disastrous  “ pity  of  it  ” 
— is  that  the  Government  of  no  one  nation, 
acting  as  trustee  for  its  people’s  safety  and 
happiness  can  disregard,  as  things  now  stand, 
what  is  said  and  planned  and  done  elsewhere. 
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I am  treading,  however,  on  the  borderland 
of  matters,  technical  or  even  political,  which 
lie  beyond  my  competence  or  range,  and 
which  I desire  absolutely  to  avoid  here  and 
now,  and  I prefer  to  turn  for  a few  moments 
to  what  is  perhaps  a more  useful  thought  for 
us  who  meet  in  the  old  Abbey  to-day — the 
thought  of  what  we,  ordinary  non-military 
men  and  women,  ought  ourselves  to  be  doing 
and  thinking  at  such  an  hour. 

I have  spoken — but  there  was  no  need  to 
speak — of  its  deep  solemnity.  A man  who  is 
capable  of  using  rightly  his  powers  of  outlook 
on  contemporary  facts  finds  it  difficult  in  a 
week  like  that  through  which  we  aye  passing 
to  believe  that  things  in  general  can  ever 
again  look  just  the  same  as  before  ; so  incal- 
culably momentous,  so  fraught  with  seeds  of 
untold  evils  are  the  issues,  the  possible  effects 
of  these  hours  upon  the  history  of  Christendom 
and  of  the  world.  But  if  we  cannot  overrate 
their  gravity,  their  ungodliness,  their  horrible- 
ness, we  can,  at  all  events — I am  speaking  of 
those  upon  whom  no  special  or  outstanding 
responsibility  rests — we  can  first  in  quiet 
simplicity  and  trustfulness  say  our  prayers, 
and  say  them  with  every  ounce  of  earnestness 
that  we  possess. 
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“ The  Lord  is  King.”  Assert  and  reassert 
to  ourselves  and  others  that  solid  truth. 
“ The  Lord  is  King,  be  the  people  never  so 
impatient  : be  the  earth  never  so  unquiet.” 

We  want  to  speak  straight  to  Him  each  one 
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of  us  from  our  very  heart ; to  recognise  His 
Kingship  and  the  disloyalty  to  Him  and  to 
His  Will  which  those  stubborn  tempers,  those 
swelling  prides,  those  far-flung  wrongdoings 
betoken  and  are.  Do  it  together ; do  it 
apart.  He  hears.  Do  we  ask  what  our 
prayers  should  be  ? The  answer  is  in  the 
words  I chose  as  a text.  “ After  this  manner 
therefore  pray  ye — Our  Father  which  art  in 
Heaven.”  The  words  have  already  passed 
our  lips  once,  or  more  than  once,  to-day. 
Do  we  grasp  all  that  they  mean  ? This  is  the 
sort  of  hour  which  makes  them  glow.  We  are 
speaking  to  Him  in  Whose  hands  all  the 
issues  lie  ; to  Him  Who  “ sitteth  above  the 
water-floods  and  remaineth  a King  for  ever.” 
And  then — and  therefore — we  can  and  will, 
in  quietness  and  confidence,  go  straight  for- 
ward, undismayed  and  expectant ; head  erect  ; 
heart  and  ears  open  to  His  Voice  ; forward 
to  do  in  home  and  workfield  what  simple 
duty  each  day  brings.  For,  remember  it,  He 
to  Whom  we  speak  is  not  our  King  only,  but 
our  Father.  “ After  this  manner  therefore 


pray  ye — Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven,” 
He  knows  and  cares  and  guides,  and  if  we 
be  but  loyal — unflinchingly  loyal — we  are  His, 
whether  under  the  fierce  storm-cloud  or  in  the 
quiet,  uneventful,  sunlit  days  which  all  of  a 
sudden  seem  to  be  so  far  off.  He  is  “ Our 
Father  ” and  we  are  brethren. 

For  ourselves,  He  has  given  us  in  our  land 
an  incomparable  heritage.  It  is  ours  at  all 
times,  and  especially  at  such  a time  as  this, 
to  make  and  keep  our  home-life  worthy  of 
such  a trust.  Therein  surely  lies  something 
which  concerns  us  all. 

“ Father  of  Heaven  Who  lovest  all 
Oh  help  Thy  children  when  they  call  ; 

That  they  may  build,  from  age  to  age, 

An  undefiled  heritage. 

Teach  us  to  rule  ourselves  alway, 

Controlled  and  cleanly  night  and  day, 

That  we  may  bring,  if  need  arise, 

No  maimed  or  worthless  sacrifice.” 

But  there  are  other  deliberate  efforts  that 
we  must  with  our  whole  strength  evoke  and 
multiply  at  an  hour  of  tension  such  as  this. 
Steadiness  and  self-control  are,  at  such  an 
hour,  not  desirable  only  but  sacredly  impera- 
tive ; the  sternest  individual  self-discipline 
and  self-surrender  ; that  is  what  we  can  each 
contribute  to  the  common  good.  Emotions, 
however  natural  in  ordinary  days,  held  in 
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check  now  with  a stern  grip  as  we  brace  our- 
selves to  the  exercise  of  a quiet,  straight- 
forward, purposeful  Christian  manhood  and 
womanhood,  the  manhood  and  womanhood, 
that  is,  of  those  who  are  making  their  own 
the  steadying  sense  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
revealed  to  us  in  the  life  and  death  and 
abiding  presence  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  There  must — there  absolutely 
must — be  no  selfish  rivalries  in  great  or  little 
things,  no  taking  advantage  of  one  another 
in  the  affairs  of  common  life  at  a time  when 
ordinary  rules  are  out  of  gear.  Bear  ye  one 
another’s  burdens — it  applies  very  palpably, 
does  it  not,  to  our  business  and  financial 
matters  ? — bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens 
and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.  The  law  of 
Christ.  It  is  in  that  law,  in  that  sublime 
example,  thought  out  and  applied  to  our 
present-day  intercourse  that  we  are  at  such 
times  upheld  and  guided  and  made  strong 
under  the  good  hand  of  our  Father  which  is 
in  Heaven.  It  has  been  well  put — rather 
unexpectedly,  perhaps — by  Professor  Huxley 
thus  : — “ Whoso  calls  to  mind  what  I may 
venture  to  term  the  bright  side  of  Christianity 
— that  ideal  of  manhood,  with  its  strength 
and  its  patience,  its  justice  and  its  pity,  its 
helpfulness  to  the  extremity  of  self-sacrifice, 
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its  ethical  purity  and  nobility — is  not  likely 
to  underrate  the  importance  of  the  Christian 
Faith  as  a factor  in  human  history.” 

And  one  more  suggestion.  Whatever  we 
may  be  called  upon  to  do  or  bear — whatever 
the  strain  upon  courage,  or,  what  is  sometimes 
harder,  upon  patience — do  let  the  sobering, 
steadying  influence  of  times  like  this  bear 
fruit  all  our  life  through.  That  can  well  come 
true.  Some  of  us  will  remember  the  poet’s 
picture  drawn  a few  years  ago  in  the  days 
of  the  South  African  War  of  the  careless,  self- 
indulgent,  easy-going  lad — 

“ Whose  gods  were  luxury  and  chance  ” 
gaining  permanent  strength  from  the  enforced 
self-discipline  of  strenuous  days.  They  bring 
to  us  all  a genuine  opportunity.  Use  it : — 

“ The  yoke  he  bore  shall  press  him  still, 

And  long  engrained  effort  goad 
To  find,  to  fashion,  and  fulfil 

The  cleaner  life,  the  sterner  code.” 

It  is,  I suppose,  just  conceivable  still  that 
for  us  in  England  the  storm-cloud  will  roll 
by  unbroken.  God  grant  it.  We  cannot  tell. 
I at  least  cannot.  But  the  searching  discipline 
has  in  any  case  come  to  us  for  our  abiding 
good.  We  have  all  to  take  heed  that  it  be 
not  wasted,  or  distorted  from  its  Divine 
purpose.  So  far  as  the  nation  in  its  corporate 
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life  is  concerned,  responsibility  must  rest  with 
those  to  whom  in  the  Providence  of  God  it 
has  fallen  to  hold  at  a great  and  sudden 
juncture  the  trust  for  Britain’s  wellbeing  and 
for  Britain’s  honour.  With  our  whole  heart 
we  pray  God — in  the  words  of  a leader  whom 
we  loved — that  He  will  “ guide  with  His 
pure  and  peaceable  wisdom  those  on  whom 
it  falls  to  take  counsel  for  the  nations  of  the 
earth.”  But  we  pray,  too,  for  our  whole 
community  in  its  homes,  its  workshops,  its 
schools,  its  resting-places,  that,  sanctified  for 
His  Service  by  His  indwelling  Spirit,  purified 
as  at  this  time  by  His  discipline,  and  sobered 
by  the  call  for  thought  upon  great  matters, 
we  may  each  of  us  in  his  vocation  and  calling 
realise  his  place  in  the  carrying  of  the  high 
trust  that  is  common  to  us  all.  We  look 
outward  among  wars  and  rumours  of  wars, 
uncertain  in  the  most  literal  sense  what  an 
hour  may  bring  forth.  And  therefore, — “after 
this  manner  therefore  pray  ye — Our  Father 
which  art  in  Heaven.”  Did  it  ever  strike 
you  to  notice  how  many  of  our  noblest  and 
best-loved  Collects  had  their  birth  under 
conditions  corresponding  not  remotely  to  ours 
to-day  ? They  were  fashioned,  the  earlier 
Collects  at  least,  or  rather  they  were  struck 
forth  from  the  souls  of  earnest  men  as  fire 
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from  flint,  in  days  of  wide  disorder  and  of 
constant  war.  “ Grant,  0 Lord,  we  beseech 
Thee,  that  the  course  of  this  world  may  be 
so  peaceably  ordered  by  Thy  governance  that 
Thy  Church  may  joyfully  serve  Thee  in  all 
godly  quietness.”  It  was  when  the  Goths 
and  the  Huns  were  invading  Italy  that  those 
words  took  shape.  And  so  with  many  more. 
Let  the  thought — and  it  is  of  real  and  living 
nterest  to  follow  it  up — give  zest  and  force 
and  point  both  to  the  prayers  we  use  and  to 
the  duties  towards  God  and  our  fellow  men 
whereto  these  prayers  apply. 

For  the  whole  thought  which  I want  to 
leave  with  you  to-day  is  that  which  our  text — 
nay,  rather,  which  our  Lord  Himself — has 
given  us  : “ After  this  manner  therefore  pray 
ye — Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven.”  Let 
the  thought,  the  calming,  steadying  thought 
of  that  be  with  you  as  day  follows  day.  In 
our  churches  and  our  chapels  the  land  through, 
in  our  households  and  at  our  work,  in  the 
quiet  of  our  own  room,  let  the  thoughts,  the 
anxieties,  the  demands,  it  may  be,  for  the 
highest  sacrifice,  shape  themselves  into  that 
form,  and  then — why  then  with  robust  and 
unhurried  thought  and  confidence  we  shall 
look  outward  and  onward,  gaining  fresh 
strength  and  soberness  from  the  recollection 
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of  the  days  of  old  when  out  of  the  very  diffi- 
culty and  storm  and  stress  came  the  nobler 
vision  and  the  surer  tread,  and  both  outwardly 
and  inwardly  God  gave  to  His  people  the 
blessing  of  peace. 
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